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WE learn the fact of the existence in ancient Palmyra 
of a Temple of the Sun, from the letter of the Emperor 
Aurelian already noticed ; and from that. also we may 
infer that this was the chief of all the public buildings of 
the city.. The object of the letter is to direct the repa- 
ration, at great cost, of the injuries which this temple had 
sustained. No doubt can be entertained that the im- 
mense pile situated at thé eastern extremity of the pre- 
sent ruins is what remains of the magnificent structure in 
question. Its superiority in extent and splendour point 
it out as having been by far the most remarkable building 
even in a place crowded as this was with monuments of 


the most superb architecture.‘ Some of its still remaining | 


decorations, among which a representation of the sun is 
conspicudus, confirm its title to the name that has been 
given to it. . Perhaps its position, facing the east, 
may be admitted as an additional proof in favour of the 
common supposition. ‘The circumstance of its standing 
near the wall of the city, too, may possibly account for the 
severe degree in which it suffered during the siege of Pal- 
myra by Aurelian, as noticed in the letter or that emperor. 

Wood’s description of this Temple, though amply 
illustrated by drawings, is extremely meagre. : The most 
accurate account of it which we have met with is that 
given in the article Crvis Arcuirecture in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia ;’ but it is too technical for any 
except professional readers. ‘The following sketch of 
the general appearance and mest striking features of the 
ruin is taken from Mr. Halifax’s letter, published in the 


[Temple of the Sun at Palmyra.] 





* Philosophical Transactions,’ to which we referred in 
Vou, II, wiagtestis 













































































our last account. To shorten the extract, we have 
omitted some things of minor interest. 

“ The whole inclosed space is a square of 220 yards 
each side, encompassed witha high ‘and stately wall, 
built of large square stones, and adorned with ‘pilasters 
within and without, to the number (as tear as we could 
compute by what is standing of the wall, which is much 
the greater part) of sixty-two on’a side: : And had not 
the barbarity of the Turks, enemies to everything that is 
splendid and noble, out of a vain superstitién’ purposely 
beat down those beautiful’ cornishes~both here and in 
other places, we had seen the most curious and exquisite 
carvings in stone which perhaps the world could ever 
boast of; as here and there a small: remainder, which 
has escaped their fury, does abundantly evidence. .. The 
west side wherein is the entrance is ‘most of: it broken 
down, and near the middle of the square atiother higher 
wall erected out of the ruins, which: shows to have been 
a castle, strong but rude; the ‘old: stones and many 
pillars, broken or sawn asunder, being ‘rolled into the 
fabric, and “ill’cemented:- *» * -*. Before the whole 
length of this new front, except a narrow passage which 
is left for an entrance, is cut a'deep ditch, the; ascent 
whereof on the inner side is faced with stone to the very 
foot of the wall, which must have rendered it very diffi- 
cult to have assaulted it. The passage to and the door 
itself is very narrow, but wider than to receive a loaded 
camel, or that two footmen may well walk abreast. * * * 
But all this is but a new building upon an old, and by 
this outward wall 1s quite shrouded that magnificent 
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entrance, which belonged to the first fabric; of the 
stateliness whereof we were enabled to judge by the two 
stones which supported the sides of the great gate, each 
of which is thirty-five feet in length, and artificially 
carved with vines and clusters of grapes, exceeding bold 
and to the life. They are both standing and in their 
places, and the distance between them, which gives us 
the wideness of the gate, fifteen feet. But all this is 
now walled up to the narrow door before mentioned. 

* * As soon as you are entered within the court, 
vou see the remainders of two rows of very noble marble 
pillars thirty-seven feet high, with their capitals of most 
exquisite carved work; as also must have been the 
cornishes between them, before by rude and supersti- 
tious hands they were broken down. Of these there 
are now no more than fifty-eight remaining entire ; 
but there must have been a great many more, for they 
appear to have gone quite round the whole court, and 
to have supported a more spacious double piazza or 
cloister. Of this piazza the walks on the west side, 
which is opposed to the front of the temple, seem to 
have exceeded the other in beauty and spaciousness ; 
and at each end thereof are two niches for statues at 
their full length, with their pedestals, borders, sup- 
porters, and canopies, carved with the greatest artifice 
and curiosity. The space within this once beautiful 
enclosure, which is now filled with nothing but the dirty 
huts of the inhabitants, I conceive to have been an open 
court, in the midst whereof stands the temple, encom- 
passed with another row of pillars of a different order, 
and much higher than the former, being above fifty feet 
high. Of these remain now but sixteen; but there 
must have been about double that number. * * The 
whole space contained within these pillars we found to 
be fifty-nine yards in length, and in breadth near 
twenty-eight ; in the midst of which space is the temple, 
extending in length more than thirty-three yards, and, 
in breadth, thirteen or fourteen, It points north and 
south, having a most magnificent entrance on the west, 
exacily in the middle of the building, whieh, by the 
small remains yet to be seen, seems to have been one of 
the most glorious structures in the world. I never saw 
vines and clusters of grapes cut in stone so bold, so 
lively, and so natural, in any place. * * Of this 
temple there is nothing at present but the outward walls 
standing, in which it is observable that, as the windows 
were not large, so they were made narrower towards the 
top than they were below; but all adorned with ex- 
cellent carvings. Within the walls the Turks, or more 
probably the Mamalukes, have built a roof, which is 
supported by small pillars and arches; but a great deal 
lower, as well as in all other respects disproportionate 
and inferior to what the ancient covering must have 
been. And they have converted the place into a 
mosque, having added to the south end thereof new 
ornaments, after their manner, with Arabic inscriptions 
and sentences out of the Aleoran, wrote in flourishes 
and wreaths, not without art. But at the north end of 
the building, which is shut out of the mosque, are relics 
of much greater artifice and beauty.” 

Mr. Halifax's measurements are not very accurate, 
and we therefore refer the reader who is desirous of 
minuter details, to those given by the writer in the 
* Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ 

The wood-cut we have given at the head of this notice 
1s taken from one of Mr. Wood's plates, which he de- 
scribes as a ‘ View of the Temple from the north-west 
corner of the court.’ The lofty columns in the foreground 
and on the left of the picture are a portion of the portico 
or colonnade, which runs round the interior of the court, 
Another portion of it is seen at the opposite ext-emity of 
the picture. The central pile is the Temple itself, sur- 
rounded by the remains of its peristyle. Among the 
broken columns and fragmen _f cornices which crowd 
the foreground may be observed some of the flat-roofed 
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huts of the Bedouins, who have taken up their residence 
in the court. 

The entire number of distinct buildings, the ruins of 
which may still be traced in Palmyra, is between forty 
and fifty. But besides these there are multitudes of 
fragments scattered about everywhere, many of which 
doubtless have belonged to edifices that cannot now be 
distinguished. Next to the temple the most remarkable 
structure is the long portico mentioned in our former 
notice, which commences about 1200 feet to the north- 
west of the temple, and extends for nearly 4000 feet 
farther in the same direction. 

All the buildings of Palmyra appear to be nearly of 
oneage. Of the inscriptions which have been collected 
the most ancient is that on a lofty monumental tower, 
which is stated to have been erected by a person of the 
name of Iamblichus. It consists of five stories, and 
when Mr. Wood saw it both the stairs and floors were 
nearly entire. The inscription is dated in the third 
year of the Christian era. The latest inscription which 
has been found, with the exception of the one in 
Latin, which belongs to the reign of Dioclesian, is older 
than the destruction of the city by Aurelian in the thitd 
century. All-the buildings, the ruins of whi¢h can now 
be traced, therefore, were probably built within the first 
three hundred years after the birth of Christ. The 
character of the architecture would lead us tg the same 
conclusion. It is nearly uniform in all the buildings, 
every one of which is of the Corinthian order, Wood 
discovered only four Ionic columng in the Temple of the 
Sun, and two more in one of the Mausoleums, 

The period thus indicated was, in all prebebill , that 
of the greatest wealth and commercia ptoaperliy of 
Palmyra. ‘The subject of the commerce of this city hus 
lately been investigated with great learning and in- 
genuity by Professor Heeren of Goltingen, {1 a paper 
read before the Rova! Society there. An accoutt of 
this it.teresting disquisition may be foutd in the third 
number of the ‘Journal of Education,’ pp. 194143. 
Professor Heeren has chiefly deduced his eoticlusions 
from the inseriptions which have been eopied from the 
ruins, and which may be found in the most éorrect form 
in Wood's book. Since that work was published, the 
Palmyrenian alphabet, in which some of the inscriptions 
are written, has been decyphered by Barthelemy ; and 
all the inscriptions have been translated and explained 
by Eichhorn. Heeren — that the only native 
products of Palmyra must have been her dates and salt. 
A few miles south from the ruins there still exists a salt- 
valley. From the other parts of Arabia, however, and from 
India, the Palmyrene merchants appear to have imported 
for re-exportation to Europe, incensé, myrrh, spices, 
pearls, precious stones, silk, and other manufactures. 
Camels were in all probability the carriers of these goods 
both from the east and to the west. 

We subjoin the Oxford Prize Poem, on Palmyra, 
written by Ambrose Barber, Esq., of Wadham College. 

PALMYRA, : 
O’er the hushed plain where sullen horror broods, 
And darkest frown the Syrian solitudes, 
Where morn’s soft steps no balmy fragrance leave, 
And parched and dewless is the couch of eve, 
Thy form, pale city of the waste, appears 
Like some faint vision of departed years, 
In mazy cluster still, a giant train, 
Thy sculptured fabrics whiten on the plain, 
Stil stretch thy columned vistas far away 
The shadowed dimness of their long array, 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife, 
Tne glow of action, and the thrill of kife ? 

Hear! the loud crash of yon huge fragments’ fall, 
The pealing answer of each desert hall, 

The night-bird shrieking from her secret cell, 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin tell, 

See fondly lingering Mithra’s parting rays 
Gild the proud towers once vocal with his praise ; 
But the cold altars clasping weeds entwine, 

And Moslems worship at the godless shrine, 
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Yet here slow-pausing Memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence o’er this pensive hour ; 
And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 
The echoed sweetness of the Arab song, 

Reealls that scene when Wisdom’s sceptred child * 
First broke the stillness of the lonely wild. 

From air, from ecean, from earth's utmost clime, 
The summoned genii heard the muttered rhyme ; 
The tasking spell their airy hands obeyed, 

And Tadmoy glitiered in the palmy shade. 

Lo to her feet the tide of ages brings 

The wealth of nations, and the pomp of kings ; 
And far her warrjor queen from Parthia’s plain 
To the dark Aithiop spreads ber ample reign : 
Vain boast ! Gon he who Imme’s field along 
Waked fiercer frenzy in the patriot throng, 

And sternly beauteous, like the meteor’s light, 
Shot through the tempest of Emesa’s fight— 
While trembling captives round the victor wait, 
Hang on his eye, aud catch the word of fate— 
Zenobia’s self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 


But one there stood amid that abject throng, 
In truth triumphant and in virtue strong ; 
Beamed on his brew the soul which, undismayed, 
Smiled at the rod, and scorned the uplifted blade, 
O’er thee, Palmyra, darkest seemed to lower 
The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 

Far from thy glade indignant Freedom fled, 
And Hope, tee, withered as Longinus bled, 





CHANGES OF LANGUAGE. 


In the 34th number of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ there is 
an article exhibiting the resemblance between the 
English and Flemish languages. From the following 
extract it will appear that Caxton, about 350 years since, 
was struck by the resemblance between our ancient 
English and the Dutch. The passage is otherwise 
interesting from the sort of proof which it affords of 
“the fleeting fashions of our English tongue.” It is 
taken from Caxton’s preface to his translation of the 
French version of the Aineid, and bears.the date of 1490, 
We have modernized the orthography 

Caxton states that, having no work in hand, he hap- 
pened to meet with this book, which had lately ap- 
peared in French, and was so much delighted with the 
excellence of its style, that it seemed to him a work very 
requisite for noble men to see, as well for the eloquence 
as the histories.” He then proceeds— 

* And when I had advised me in this said book, I 
deliberated, and concluded to translate it into English ; 
and forthwith took a pen and ink and wrote a leaf or 
two, which I oversaw again to correct it. And when I 
saw the fair and strange terms therein, I doubted that it 
should not please some gentlemen which late blamed me, 
saying that in my translations [ had over curious terms, 
which could not be understood of common people, and 
desired me to use old and homely terms in my transla- 
tions. And fain would [ satisfy every man, and so to 
do took an old book and read therein, and certainly the 
English was so rude and broad that I could not well 
understand it. And also my Lord Abbot of West- 
minster did shew to me late certain evidences, written in 
old English, for to reduce it into our English now used. 
And, certainly, it was written in such wise that it was 
more like to Dutch than English. I could not reduce, 
nor bring it to be understood. And, certainly, our lan- 
guage now used varieth far from that which was used 
and spoken when I was born. For we Englishmen are 
born under the dominion of the moon, which is never 
stedfast, but ever wavering, waxing one season, and 
waneth and decreaseth another season. And _ that 
common English which is spoken in one shire varieth 
from another. Insomuch that in my days (it) happened 
that certain merchants were in a ship in (the) Thames 
fur to have sailed over the sea into Zeeland, and for 
lack of wind they tarried at Foreland, and went to land 


* Kiug Solomon, 





for to refresh them. And one of them named Sheffelde, 
a mercer, came to a house and asked for meat, but espe- 
cially he asked after eggs. And the good wife answered, 
that she could speak no French. And the merchant 
was angry, for he also could speak no French, and 
would have had eggs, and she understood him not. 
And then, at last, another said that he would have 
eyren *; then the good wife said that she understood 
him well. Lo! what should a man in these days now 
write, eggs or eyren? Certainly it is hard to please 
every man because of diversity and change of language. 
For in these days every man that is in any reputation 
in his country will utter his communication and matters 
in such manners and terms that few men shall under- 
stand them. And some honest and great clerks have 
been with me, and desired me to write the most curious 
terms that I could find. And thus, between plain, rude, 
and curious, I stand abashed ; but in my judgment the 
common terms that are daily used are lighter (easier) to 
be understood than the old and ancient English. And, 
forasmuch as this book is not for a rude and uplandish 
man to labour therein, nor read it, but only for a clerk 
or noble gentleman, that feeleth and understandeth in 
feats of arms, in love and in noble chivalry: therefore, 
in mean between both, I have reduced and translated 
this same book into our English, not over rude nor 
curious, but in such terms as shall be understood, by 
God's grace, according to my copy.”—Ames’ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, Vol. 1., pp. 68, 69. 





MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szction 19. 
COAL. 
Tue Newcastle Coal Field is by far the most important 
of all those at present worked in England, either as 
regards the extent of the works, the productiveness of 
the mines, the quality of the fuel, or the markets which 
it supplies. The area covered by this coal-field will be 
seen by the following map :— 
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A. Thr coal-feld, tinted with horizontal lines. 
B. B. Mill-stone grit, tinted with lines sloping to the right. 

C. C. Magnesian limestone, tinted with lines sloping to the left. 
1. Alnwick, 6. North Shields, 1l. Barnard Castle. 
2. Morpeth. 7. South Shields. 12. Appleby. 
3. Stannington. 8. Sunderland. 13. Darlington. 
4. Newcastle. 9, Durham. 14. Stockton. 
5. Hexham, 10. Bishop Auckland, 15, Hartlepool. 

The length of the coal-field, from the Tees to the 
Coquet, is almost fifty-five miles; its greatest breadth, 
between the mouth of the Tyne and the Western Pits, 
about twenty-two miles. It is bounded on the east. 
from a short distance south of Shields very nearly to its 


southern termination, by strata of magnesian limestone, 


* The plural of the Saxon eye, egg. 
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under which the coal-measures have been found to be 
prolonged in many places: along the northern half of its 
eastern limit, the coal measures are exposed in the cliffs 
on the sea-shore. The whole of the western side is 
bounded by a coarse sandstone called the Millstone Grit, 
upon which the coal-measures repose. (See diagram in 
No. 51, 19th January,—L, M, N.) - 

The entire area contained within those limits is occu- 
pied by the Coal Formation ; that is, by beds of sand- 
stone and shale, of great variety of composition and 
thickness, interstratified with seams of coal, also of 
different degrees of thickness. The valuable seams of 
coal are in general very deep beneath the surface of the 
ground, and are got at by a circular opening like a well, 
called a shaft, which is sunk perpendicularly through the 
strata. The following enumeration of the different strata 
thus passed through in order to get at workable seams 
of coal in Bigge’s Main Colliery, to the depth of 1158 
feet, will show the numerous alternations of which the 
coal-measures consist in the Newcastle Coal Field. The 
section is one of several given by Mr. N. J. Winch, a 
practical mining engineer, in his ‘ Observations on the 
Geology of Northumberland and Durham,’ published in 
the 4th volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Geological 
Society.’ 

1. From the ‘surface of the ground they sunk ft. 
through clay to the depth of - 102 

2. Through sandstone 

3. They then came upon the first seam of coal, 
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but which had only a thickness of. ; 
. From this seam to the thick bed called the 
High Main Coal of the Tyne, they sunk 
through 29 different beds of sandstone and 
shale, varying in thickness from 40 inches 
to 31 feet, interstratified with 8 seams of 
coal from 5 to 18 inches thick, amounting 
together to ......++. Ce eeecees 
5. The High Main Coal of the Tyne had here 
a thickness of... cocccccccess§ 6 
6. From this seam they sunk farther through 
52 beds of sandstone and shale, varying 
* from 5 inches to 34 feet in thickness, in- 
terstratified with 19 different seams of 
coal from 2 to 37 inches thick, and 
amounting together to..... 
. They now came upon the seam of coal 
called the Low Main Coal of the Tyne, 
which had in this pit a thickness of .... 
. And they sank beneath this through 10 dif- 
ferent beds of stone, from 12 inches to 12 
feet thick, and two seams of coal of 4 and 
12 inches, making together 
and giving a total depth of 
having passed through 125 different strata, including 
32 seams of coal, 19 of which have been worked. 

The coal-measures are not spread horizontally over 
the area, but lie in an inclined position, and at different 
angles of inclination in different parts of it. ‘The conse- 
quence of this is, that the same seams are found at much 
greater depths from the surface in one colliery than in 
another. Nor will two distant parts of the field give 
the same succession of strata in a vertical section, either 
as regards the beds of stone, or the seams of coal, in 
point of quality and thickness: the same seam of coal 
swells out in one place, and in another thins off so much 
as not to be worth working, and the same thing occurs 
with the sandstone and shale; a bed of stone or seam 
of coal, which in one pit is scarcely perceptible, will 
increase in another pit to several feet. Neither is it to 
be understood that these coal strata are continuous over 
the whole area: although that they once were so is more 
than probable. In many parts of the district, a vertical 
section of the ground would at one time have presented 
au appearance similar to the following :— 
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but a section now shows that the surface has been deeply 
indented, and great portions of the superior strata have 
been carried away, so that it exhibits the following 
appearance. 




















This deep furrowing of the land, which is common 
more or less to every coal-field in the island, has been 
ascribed by geologists to the action of great floods at a 
period antecedent to all human records, carrying along 
with them gravel and blocks of stone, which have 
ploughed up the ground and borne off the loosened 
materials to be afterwards deposited in distant parts, 
leaving behind them extensive valleys. The effect of 
this action has been called denudation by geologists ; 
and the valleys so formed, which are not peculiar to 
coal-fields, but exist in many other parts of England, 
are called valleys of denudation. ‘The Weald of Sussex 
and Kent, between the South Downs and the North 
Downs, is a remarkable example on a great scale; 
and those who wish to understand the subject will find 
a very clear explanation of the formation of the Weald, 
in Dr. Fitton’s ‘ Geological Sketch of the Environs 
of Hastings,’ (Longman, 1833) and in Lyell’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,’ vol. iii. ch. xxi. ‘The surface of the 
Coal Field of Northumberland and Durham has been 
scooped out in a remarkable degree by these denudations. 
The valley through which the river Teame runs extends 
from north to south, between the Wear and Tyne, and 
is between one and two miles broad. The coal mea- 
sures must here have been originally continuous, entirely 
across the valley from hill to hill; but they have been 
excavated and carried bodily away, not only to the level 
of the bed of the Teame, but to the amount of some- 
times more than 180 feet beneath the actual bed of that 
river. Under the surface of the fields, on both sides of 
the Teame, drifted rubbish and gravel fill a broad and 
deep trough in the coal-measures ; from this trough and 
the valley above it, there has been a total removal of the 
superior strata, including several seams of coal, which 
had they been continuous in their original extent would 
have been highly valuable. (The hollows in the surface 
of Fig. 2 will make this account of the denudation of 
the valley of the Teame more intelligible.) The High 
Main Coal appears in the sides of the hills, on the east 
and west of the valley; another workable seam, a yard 
thick, is cut off by the gravel on each side of the trough ; 
and the Low Main Coal is continuous across the valley 
beneath the trough. Another denudation has taken 
place in the valley of the Derwent, the next valley above 
the Teame; and one of much greater extent is that of 
the whole breadth of the valley of the Tyne, above 
Newcastle. A large part of these three denudations is 
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m the upper portion of the strata, and the destruction 
of coal has been immense. Dr. Buckland, in his 
evidence before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, above alluded to, states that he considers it 
probable that one half of the uppermost and best beds 
of coal, on the west and south of Newcastle, have been 
destroyed by denudation, 

There are, besides, several parts of the district where, 
although the other beds of the Coal Formation exist 
the seams of coal are either altogether wanting, or are 
so mixed with bands or layers of stone, or are so thin, 
that they would not pay the expense of working them 
at the prices which can at present be obtained for the 
coals. It also frequently happens that, by the inclined 
position of the strata, the superior beds containing the 
best coal terminate at the surface, or crop out, as the 
miners call it. ‘Thus, in Figure 1, the seam of coal a, 
which would be found by sinking a pit in any part of 
the country between e and f, crops out at f and there 
terminates: in like manner the seam 6 crops out at g, 
and thus in the country between g and h, instead of 
having the three seams of coal, a, 6, c, they have only 
the last of these. If they go deep in sinking their shaft, 
they may come upon the seam of coal d, which the 
inclination of the strata may have brought within their 
reach, but which was unavailable in the country from 
e to fon account of its great depth. All the most valu- 
able mines in the southern division of the coal-tield are 
situated between the river Wear and the magnesian 
limestone which bounds the coal-field on the east; and 
a large proportion of the country west of the Wear, by 
this cropping out of the beds is occupied by barren 
strata of sandstone and shale, containing, occasionally 
only, a few small and unimportant seams, but no good 
workable beds of coal: and there is an enormous thick- 
ness of barren coal-measures beneath the low main coal, 
that crop out westward between Newcastle and the 
mountain called Cross Fell. It is probable, too, that 
along the whole west frontier of the triangular portion 
of the coal-field north of the Tyne, one-half of the area 
is occupied by strata barren of workable coal. 

No bed of coal is uniformly good throughout any 
great extent: the high main coal is for many miles so 
deteriorated in quality, and so mixed up with stone, that 
it becomes worthless in many places. The coal seams 
worked in this field vary from eigtiteen inches to four- 
teen feet in thickness; but in the thick seams there is 
always a considerable portion of such bad quality as not 
to be saleable at a profit; and the best quality is seldom 
more than about six or seven feet thick. Throughout 
the whole of this field the best coals are those in the 
superior part of the series of strata of which the forma- 
tion is composed. The best beds are those called by the 
miners the high main and the low main; and deep as 
the latter is for mining operations, it is quite a superior 
bed, if we compare that depth with the enormous thick- 
ness of the sandstone and shale beneath it. This 
thickness of the inferior strata is not ascertained by 
sinking under the low main coal, but by the position of 
the strata, as will be readily understood by the following 
diagram :-— 

Fig, 3. 








Suppose the strata A to be the coal-measures lying in 
inclined stratification, uniformly one over the other, until 
they come to the older deposit of millstone grit B, and 
that @ is the low main coal. It is obvious that the 
thickness of the strata under the low main coal must be 
the length of a line drawn perpendicular to the inclina- 
tion of the strata, from the lower surface of the coal to 
the lower surface of the stratum which rests upon the 
millstone grit, that is, the line d c: now as the distance 
in the surface of the ground from @ to 6 may be several 
miles, the depth from the surface to the low main coal 
bears but a small proportion to the thickness of the 
strata beneath it. It is thus that geologists estimate 
the thickness of a series of strata ; from which it appears 
that they see much deeper into the structure of the crust 
of the globe than is commonly supposed. 

We have said that the coal-measures have been found 
to be prolonged under the strata of magnesian limestone, 
which bounds the coal-field on the south-east. It was 
supposed, till of late years, to cut off the coal-measures 
in that direction; but coal has been worked under the 
limestone at Hatton colliery, and there are some ancient 
works under it at Ferry Hill, and some other places in 
the county of Durham. There are, however, great 
difficulties in excavating the coal from under the lime- 
stone, from two causes ; in the first place, there is a want 
of conformity of stratification between the beds of lime- 
stone and the inferior coal-measures, so that no exami- 
nation of the dip of the limestone would give an idea of 
that of the beds below ; and, secondly, there is interposed 
between the limestone and the coal-measures an ex- 
tremely irregular bed of sand or sandstone, which gives 
passage to an enormous quantity of water. 

Most of the particulars stated in the latter part of this 
Section bear upon the important question of the proba- 
ble duration of the Newcastle coal-field. ‘This subject we 
shall discuss after we have described the mode of work- 
ing the mines and some of the difficulties and dangers 
attending it, and which we propose to do in our next 
Section. 

THE LABOURERS OF EUROPE.—No. 8. 
(France, concluded.) 
Arter having exhibited the condition of the labourers of 
France such as it was before the Revolution, and after 
wards under the reign of Bonaparte, it remains for us 
to examine their present circumstances, since the peace, 
and under the constitutional government of the Charter. 

In 1827, Mr. Charles Dupin, the French _ political 
economist, observed that, ‘* In five-sixths of France, 
the agricultural implements are still of the rudest 
form. ‘They are so badly constructed, so il! adapted 
to the animal power which sets them in motion, that 
they cause one-half of it, two-thirds, and sometimes 
three-fourths, to be wasted. * * There are still 
some parts of France where the people have not a suf- 
ficient number of domestic animals to prevent the 
women being employed as beasts of burden or draught : 
they drag barrows and dung-carts, carry heavy burdens, 
drive the plough, and share the most irksome labours. 
Borne down by excessive toil,—exposed to the sun, the 
rain, and the snow,—these women have their faces, 
hands, feet, and neck covered with a dark-tanned skin, 
which makes them resemble Hottentots, while their 
hard, angular features remind one of Tartars.” Yet he 
acknowledges that many improvements had taken place. 
Agricultural societies have been formed in the chief 
towns of the departments, which have become a sort of 
school of mutual instruction for farmers. The introduc- 
tion of artificial fodder for cattle, such as lucerne, vetches, 
clover, mangel wurzel, &c., has proved very beneficial. 
Attention has been paid to ameliorate the breed of horses. 
The cattle are better fed than formerly ; a number are 
imported from Germany in a lean condition, and fattened 
in France. The breed of sheep has also been much 
improved, The cottares of the peasants are also kept 
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somewhat cleaner ; their windows are now mostly glazed. 
But all these improvements are partial, and confined to 
certain localities; and it can hardly be otherwise in a 
country where the great mass of the landed proprietors 
are poor, low, and ignorant,—where one half of them 
at least cannot read. ‘The small proprietors of land, to- 
gether with the métayers, of whom we shall presently 
speak again, amount to four millions, and their families 
probably to twelve millions more. It is easy, therefore, 
to calculate the injurious effects of the ignorance in which 
the majority of this immense class have been brought 
up, by the want of elementary instruction in the com- 
munes or parishes, 15,000 of which have been till now 
left without teachers of any sort. The law that passed 
the House of Deputies in the session of the present year, 
for the establishment of primary instruction all over the 
country, will slowly but surely ameliorate the condition 
of the peasantry. 

The system of letting land to métayers, who give the 
landiord one half of the produee, which is too deeply 
rooted in Franee to be easily or speedily altered, is 
another great cause of the depression of French agricul- 
ture. The Revue Trimestrielle, or French Quarterly 
Review, for April, 1828, observed that “ in a very large 
part of the kingdom, in all the central provinces, farmers 
are hardly known; that not less than one half of the 
whole soil of France is cultivated by unfortunate mé- 
tayers, who engage to occupy the land for a period of 
three years, and to cultivate it, paying half the produce 
to the proprietor as rent. The proprietor supplies the 
stock indispensable to its petty farming, the grain re- 
quired for the first sowing as well as for the support of 
the métayer and his family until the first harvest. The 
métayer works, sows, reaps ; and he and his family feed 
on the produce, after which the proprietor gets the re- 
mainder, Sometimes a middleman, under the name of 
a farmer, is interposed between the landlord and the 
metayer.” The introduction of these middlemen has, of 
course, a tendency to increase the obstructions to improve- 
ment which appear to be a necessary condition of the 
metayer system in its best form. Even in those provinces 
where leases are in practice, their duration is too short 
to enable the farmer to indemnify himself for the outlay 
which the introduction of new methods of cultivation 
would require. The system of cultivation by a rotation 
of crops is followed in French Flanders and a few more 
provinces. 

We must say something of the present taxation of 
France. The tax, or contribution fonciére as the French 
call it, is one of the main sources of the French revenue. 
It has replaced the old éaille, and is heavier than the latter 
was, but is more equally distributed. This tax is levied 
on all lands and houses in proportion to their net revenue. 
There are, besides, the personal contrjbution and the 
mobiliére. The personal is a kind of poll-tax, rated at 
three days’ labour ;—the value of the day’s labour is 
fixed by the council-general of the department. The 
highest rate is one franc and a half (1s. 8d.) per day; 
the lowest is eighty centimes, or 8d. Women and boys 
under eighteen years of age are exempt. ‘The mobdiliére 
(tax upon moveables) is levied according to the rent of 
each dwelling, 3 per cent. on the rent; and levied on all 
rents from 200 to 2500 francs, which is the maximum 
to which the per centage extends. No person pays less 
than five francs nor more than eighty francs a year, for 
which the landlord is answerable to the government. 
In Paris and other large cities, where it would be 
difficult to estimate the amount of three days’ labour, 
in lieu of the personal tax a duty is levied on all articles 
of consumption which enter the town, which is called 
octroi, ‘This produces in Paris alone four millions per 
annum. There is also a graduated door and window-tax. 
The general amount of the property-tax is voted every 
year by the legislature, when the quota of each depart- 
ment is also fixed, The amoupt seldom varies, but 





when an additional sum is required for the revenue, the 
Chambers vote what are called additional centimvs, so 
much per cent. above the original tax. ‘The local 
expenses of each department are likewise supplied by 
levying additional cents according to the exigencies of 
the year. These are called centimes facultatifs. And 
the communes raise also their centigmes communau., to 
supply their local wants, See Goldsmith’s ‘ Statistics 
of France,’ 1832. 

The prohibitive system to which France still tenaci- 
ously adheres in her Custom-house regulations is un- 
doubtedly injurious to several branches of her agriculture. 
Her wines, her staple produce for exportation, which give 
employment to three millions of people, being one-tenth 
of her population, and in the quality of which she is 
unrivalled, are sold on the spot for from a halfpenny 
to three halfpence a bottle, while the exportation has 
diminished one-half of what it was previous to 1790. 
In a petition from the wine-growers of the department 
of La Gironde, dated 1828, the particulars and the causes 
of this decline were stated at full length. The causes 
resolye themselves into this short sentence: “ the fatal 
delusion of attempting to sell to foreigners without 
buying of them.” Iron and linen, the principal equi- 
valents which the north of Europe has to give in ex- 
change for French wine and brandy, are in a manner 
prohibited by the enormous duties laid on those articles 
by the government of France, in order to encourage, as 
it is called, the native manufacturer, The consequence 
has been that the importation of French wines into 
Prussia has declined from 15,000 tuns to 4000, that 
into Sweden from 7000 tuns to 100 only, into Denmark 
and Norway from 5000 to 1000, into Russia from 
12,000 to 4000, and to Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
and Danizic, from 46,000 to 15,000, See an interesting 
article on this curious subject in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review,’ No. VI. January, 1829. 

We must conclude this sketch of the state of French 
agriculture by repeating what we said at the beginning, 
namely, that in speaking of such an extensive country 
as France, allowance must be made for differences 
of localities, climate, and habits. The northern, east- 
ern, and north-western provinces are the most de- 
pressed ; the peasantry of Britany is still in a wretched 
half-savage state, that of Champagne is very poor, that 
of Picardy is little better off; Normandy is the best part 
of northern France. The central provinces are blessed 
with a good soil and fine climate, which compensate for 
other disadvantages, and render the existence of the 
people comparatively easy. In the southern provinces 
the wants of the people are less, provisions are cheap, 
and fuel and raiment less essential. But the habits of 
the southern peasant or farmer are totally different from 
those of the northern-one, and no proper comparison 
can be instituted between the two, Upon the whole it 
may be stated that the agricultural population of France 
has improved within the last forty years, but that they 
would have improved infinitely more were it not for their 
ignorance, their inveterate habits of erroneous cultivation, 
the bad system of tilling land, the too great subdivision 
of property into small patches, and the mistaken fiscal 
or financial system of the country. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
BY CROMWELL. 
Tue 16th of December is the anniversary ef the day 
on which Oliver Cromwell assumed the title of Lord 
High Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
the year 1653. We gave a sketch of the career of this 
extraordinary man in one of our early Numbers, when 
noticing the anniversary of his birth, on the 25th of April, 
1599. We now present a copy of a painting by the late 
Benjamin West, the subject of which is one of the most 
famous events of Cromwell's history, his dissolution of 
the Long Parliament, on the 20th of April in the same 
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year in which he took upon him the supreme authority. 
This was the only dissolution of parliament that ever 
took place in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and the scene was 
the most extraordinary of which the House of Commons 
ever was the theatre. The longest English parliament on 
record was Charles the Second’s Long Parliament, which 
met on the 8th of May, 1661; and was not dissolved till 
the 24th of January, 1678, after it had existed sixteen 
years, eight months, and sixteen days; but what is 
commonly known by the name of the Long Parliament 
is its more famous hrrgegred which first met on the 
8rd of November, 1640, in the reign of CharlesI. A 
history of this parliament would comprehend the be- 
ginning, progress, and completion of by far the greatest 
revolution England has undergone since it first became 
one kingdom ; for assuredly neither the Norman Con- 
quest, nor the Reformation, nor the Settlement of 1688, 
momentous as each of those changes was, will bear to 
be compared in magnitude with that brought about 
within the period in question. In the Revolution of 
1649 the crown was not merely taken from one family 
and given to another, but the monarchy was utterly 
overthrown ; and the church also, which had been merely 
reformed in the preceding century, was now entirely 
abolished, 

These mighty things were done by the Long Parlia- 
ment—whieh, however, as other such workers of great 
effects have frequently been, was at last mastered and 
destroyed by the very agencies it had itself called into 
being aud employed to execute its purposes. The army, 
with which it had struek down the crown, proved equally 
irresistible when it turned round upon the representa- 
tives of the people. About the end of the year 1648, a 
few weeks before the trial and execution of the king, 
Colonel Pride having blockaded the House with a party 
of military, had forcibly seized forty-one of the members 
in the lobby, and had shut out above one hundred and 
sixty more, none of whom were ever again allowed to 
take their places. This clearing of the House, how- 
ever, though it sufficed for that occasion, was not enough 
for the ultimate designs of the great director of all these 
operations. The desire to rule without parliaments, 
strong as it may have been in Charles, was certainly at 
least equally strong in his rival and successor Cromwell, 

Cromwell was at this time residing in Whitehall; and 
various consultations had been held by him with his 
officers in reference to the matter which he had so much 
at heart. There is no reason, however, to believe that 
he had ever announced an intention of attempting more 
than to induce the patliament to dissolve itself. That 
body had for some time certainly lost entirely the regard 
and respeet of the nation, and all parties longed to see its 
existence brought to a close. There was, tan no 
authority in ‘the commonwealth by which it could be 
legally dissolved. A motion had been made by a 
military member, one of Cromwell's creatures, that the 
dissolution should take place; but it was negatived 
after debate, and the House proceeded with its business 
as usual. On this Colonel Ingoldsby proceeded to 
Whitehall, and finding Cromwell, told him what had 
taken place. He was; it is said, greatly enraged, and 
instantly commanded some of his officers to fetch a party 
of soldiers, with whom he forthwith marched down to 
the House. 

Nothing affords more complete evidence of the surprise 
and trepidation by whieh al men were struck by this 
bold movement than the diversity of statement that 
clereapogee the several narrations of the pe? even of 
those drawn up by persons who must, it would appear, 
have had ."y ; best means of information. Pur 
Brayley, in an je in his * Londiniana,’ has eollected 
together the accounts of Dugdale, Whitelocke, Bate, Lud- 
low, and Clarendon; and there is scarcely an incident 
m the story that is told in exactly the same way by 
all these writers, Some say that he proceeded into the 





House alone, leaving the soldiers in the lobby; others 
assert that he took a file of his musqueteers in with him. 
One account makes him never to have gone to a seat; 
according to another, he sat down and heard the debate 
for some time. He then, Ludlow informs us, addressed 
himself to St. John, the Chief Justice, telling him that 
“* he was come to do that which grieved him to the very 
soul, and that he liad earnestly, with tears, prayed to 
God against it, nay, that he had rather be torn in pieces 
than do it, but that there was a necessity laid upon him 
therein, in honour to the glory of God and the good of 
the nation.” This was spoken so as not to be generally 
heard. Immediately afier he called to Major General 
Harrison, who was on the other side of the House, to 
come to him, and to him he declared that “* he judged 
the parliament ripe for a dissolution, and this to be the 
time of doing it.” Harrison requested him to consider 
seriously before attempting a thing so great and dan- 
gerous, “You say well,” he replied, and sat still for 
about a quarter of an hour longer, till, the debate having 
closed, the question was about to be put. He then said 
again to Harrison, “ This is the time I must do it,” and 
suddenly starting up, first addressed some violent re- 
proaches to the Speaker, alleging that the parliament 
ltad cheated the country, and displayed only the grossest 
venality ; and then, stamping with his foot, he, in a 
furious manner, desired the Speaker to leave the chair 
and called out to the House, according to Bate, “ For 
shame! get you gone! give place to honester men, and 
those that will more faithfully discharge their trust.” 
Ludlow says, he told them that the Lord had done with 
them, and had chosen other instruments for the carry- 
ing on his work that were more worthy. 

Although several of the members rose, one only had 
the boldness to speak, in spite of his commands that 
they should remain silent. ‘This member, who has been 
thought to be Sir Peter Wentworth, inveighed in bitter 
terms against the atrocity of the proceeding. He had 
not, however, uttered more than a sentence or two, 
when Cromwell, stepping into the middle of the House, 
cut him short, by exclaiming “ Come! come! quick, 

ut an end to your sitting ; call themin! call them in!” 
Two files of nsusqueteers now marched into the House. 
On this, Sir Harry Vane called out from his place, 
“This is not honest ; yea, it is against morality and 
common honesty.” “Oh! Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry 
Vane!” answered Cromwell, “ the Lord deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane!” He followed these words by a string 
of invectives addressed to other individual members. 
The whole was now a scene of confusion and uproar. 
This is the moment which West has chosen. The 
Speaker is still in his chair, in vain endeavouring to 
calm the disorder. The clerks also retain their places 
at the table; but in front of that stands the dictator, 
pointing with emphatic contempt to the mace, the vene- 
rated symbol of the dignity of the assembly, and calling 
to one of the soldiers, who is obeying his orders, “ Take 
away that fool’s bauble.” Of the rest of the tfoops, 
some are at his back, and others are seen with their 
raised halberts mixed with the members in every part of 
the House, and endeavouring to prevent the attempts of 
several of them to speak, ‘The person on the left of the 
picture, who is seen stretching forth his hands in an 
attitude of such yehement enthusiasm, and who has 
evidently arrested Cromwell's eye as he is issuing his 
command for the removal of the mace, may be supposed 
to be Wentworth or Vane, protesting against that last 
excess of indignity and outrage. The Speaker, having 
declined to leave his ehair until ke was foreed, was 
handed down from it by Harrison. All the other 
members then retired, Cromwell remaining till the last 
had left the House. He then ordere< the doors to be 
locked, and walked away. 

It is worth while to add the passare which Mr. Brayley 
has quoted from Whitelocke’s * Memorials.’ “ Among 
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all the parliament men,”’ says this writer, “ of whom 
many wore swords, and would sometimes brag high, 
not one man offered to draw his sword against Cromwell, 
or to make the least resistance against him, but all of 
them tamely departed the house; and thus it pleased 
God that this assembly, famous through the world for 
its undertakings, actions, and successes, having subdued 
all their enemies, were themselves overthrown and 
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ruined by their servants; and those whom they had 
raised now pulled down their masters. An example 
never to be forgotten, and scarce to be paralleled in any 
story, by which all persons may be instructed how un- 
certain and subject to change all worldly affairs are ; 
how apt to fall when we think them highest; how God 
makes use of strange and unexpected means to briag 
his purposes to pass. 
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